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LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Great and unforeseen events often spring from 
what appear to be very insignificant circumstances. 
Such has been the case with the Suez Canal, 
about which everybody has been lately talking, 
and the execution of which is undoubtedly the 
most momentous engineering feat of our time. 
To know precisely how there should have been 
such a grand undertaking projected, we have to 
carry the mind back to the early years of the 
present century, when the French endeavoured 
to effect the conquest of Egypt. Baffled in the 
attempt, Bonaparte, as First Consul, still retained 
an interest in Egyptian affairs, with a view, 
possibly, to some advantageous political move- 
ment, Assisted by Talleyrand, his minister of 
foreign relations, he appointed a M. de Lesseps 
to act as French agent at Cairo. For the world 
at large it was a fortunate appointment. Lesseps 
was an able man, as discreet as he was intelligent. 
He did good service to France by contributing to 
the elevation of Mehemet Ali Pacha to the 
viceroyship of Egypt. Mehemet Ali, as is well 
known, had arrived in the country a poor man, 
unable to read or write, but he was naturally 
acute, and resolute as a soldier, he rose to power 
by the destruction of the Mamelukes, They were 


slain at Cairo, to the number of sixteen hundred—. 


only one of them escaping, by leaping over the 
ramparts on horseback—on the 1st of March 1811. 

We do not know how long M. de Lesseps 
remained in Egypt. He certainly did not re- 


- linquish his connection with France, for there, at 


Versailles, he had a son born to him, November 
19, 1805. To this son, Ferdinand de Lesseps, we 
have now to call attention. Well educated, and 
with tastes for diplomacy and engineering, he, 
from the very dawn of intelligence, heard Egypt 
spoken of, and felt interested in that country, to 
which in due time he proceeded as French agent, 
In this capacity, on account of the memory of 
his father, he received many marks of attention 
from Mehemet Ali, who, with all his imperfections, 
may be called the regenerator of Egypt. Ali, at 


his decease, was succeeded by his adopted son, 
Ibrahim Pacha, who was chiefly noted for his mili- 
tary exploits. Ibrahim was succeeded by Abbas 
Pacha, who promoted the railway from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo, which gave Egypt a fresh impetus. 
Next comes the son of Mehemet Ali, Siid Pacha, 
also an improver, who succeeded to power in 1854, 
It is not unnecessary to give these particulars, for 
they materially bear on the subject. 

By a happy conjuncture of circumstances, M. de 
Lesseps was brought into acquaintanceship with a 
succession of viceroys, and acquired an intimate 
knowledge of Egypt, its language and manners— 
we might add its capacity for physical and com- 
mercial improvement. During his residence in 
the country, he pondered on the practicability of 
making a ship-canal to connect the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. The idea was not quite 
new. In ancient times, under the regime of the 
Pharaohs, a canal was constructed between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, the remains of which, dry 
and blocked up with sand, are still here and there 
visible. The project of Lesseps was on a vastly 
grander scale. It was nothing less than to form a 
canal without locks or other interruptions, straight 
along from sea to sea, capable of bearing the large 
ships which usually sail or steam to and from India. 
The water for the canal was not to be derived from 
lakes or rivers, but to be the water of the two 
seas, The ocean was to be let in at each end, so as 
to meet and form a salt-water channel, such as 
might have been formed by nature. It was a fine 
conception, but only applicable to a district unob- 
structed by rocks or mountains. There was reason 
to believe that part of the desert to be traversed, 
and more particularly that adjoining the Red 
Sea, had at one time been a salt-water lagoon, 
of which there were evidences in certain hollows, 
which, though dried up, were still covered with an 
incrustation of salt. 

Why a ship-canal from sea to sea had not been 
long since effected, was to be explained by the 
political condition of Egypt, and the jealousy of 
rival powers, but still more by the prevalent belief 
that there was a difference of level between the 
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|| Med Sea and the Mediterranean. Lesseps felt 
satisfied that there was no difference in the levels, 
and that with the aids offered by steam and the 
electric telegraph, there would be no difficulty in 
conducting the traffic on a wide and well-con- 
structed canal. The only serious obstruction was 
of a political and financial, not a physical nature. 

It will be understood that the object of the canal 
was to accommodate and develop the traffic between 
Europe and India. In the course of ages, that traffic 
had undergone some remarkable changes. For 
several centuries, the commerce with the East 
had been overland through Asia, thence by sea 
| to Venice, and so onward by land to the Nether- 

lands and north of Europe. The discovery of a 
| passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope in 
1486 put an end to this tedious and costly traffic. 
Ships now sailed direct for India, and in effect 
the commerce of the world was revolutionised. 
Venice, Nuremberg, Antwerp, Bruges, and other 
marts of eastern commerce, sunk into comparative 
obscurity. There, matters have remained until 
our own times, The heavy traffic of Europe with 
India has been chiefly by sea, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, while the transit of passengers has only 
of later years been facilitated by the railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo and Suez. The project of 
Lesseps was designed to effect a fresh revolution 
in the traffic with the East. It was intended to do 
away with the long sea-passage by the Cape, and 
by the construction of a canal for ships, make 
Africa into an island. The design was magnificent 
and worthy of English engineers, but they left it 
to the more lively conceptions of a Frenchman, 
, Let us see how Lesseps went to work. 

Released from diplomatic duties, and returning 
to Europe, he devoted himself to the study of 
oriental questions, his mind naturally turning to 
the possibility of piercing the Isthmus of Suez. In 
his frankly characteristic lecture at Paris in 
1870, translated by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
M.P., and lately published,* he says: ‘ From 
1849 to 1854, I studied everything connected with 
the trade between the West and the East. I dis- 
covered that the traffic doubled every ten years, 
and that the time had arrived at which the forma- 
tion of a company for the construction of the Suez 
Canal could develop that traffic in a marvellous 
manner.’ Impressed with the importance of his 
design, he went to Egypt on the accession of Mehe- 
met Said in 1854, Having in various ways been 
serviceable to Said, with whom he had established 
a warm friendship, hopes were entertained that 
the project might at length be sanctioned. Visit- 
ing Said when on a military excursion across the 
Libyan Desert, he broached the subject, and spoke 
of what could be done by financial associations. 
It was further essential to conciliate the good-will 
of the viceroy’s intimate associates, ‘ who were more 
skilful in the exercise of the horse than of the 


brain.’ An opportunity having occurred, ‘I pre- 
sented myself,’ says Lesseps, ‘at the tent of the 
viceroy, placed on an eminence surrounded by a 
wall of rough stones, forming a little fortification 
with embrasures for cannon. I had remarked that 
there was a place where one could leap-a horse 
over the parapet, there being a terrace outside, on 
which the horse had the chance of a footing. The 
viceroy welcomed my project, and requested me to 
go to my tent to prepare a report for him, which 
he permitted me to bring him. His councillors 
and generals were around him. I vaulted on my 
horse, which leaped the parapet, galloped down 
the slope, and then brought me back to the 
inclosure when I had taken the time necessary to 
draw up the Report, which had been ready for 
several years. The whole question was clearly set 
forth in a page and a half; and when the Prince 
himself had read it to his followers, accompanying 
it with a translation in Turkish, and had asked 
their advice, he received the unanimous answer 
that the proposal of the guest, whose friendship for 
the family of Mehemet Ali was known, could not 
be otherwise than favourable, and that it was 
desirable to accept it’ Asa result of this auspi- 
cious interview, the concession to make the canal 
was granted on the 30th November 1854. Now 
came a regular exploration of the isthmus, to 
settle upon the proper route. Besides M. de 
Lesseps, the party of explorers were three French 
engineers ; the party of four requiring at least sixty 
camels to carry water and provisions, and con- 
ducted by a suitable body of attendants. Among 
the stores taken were live sheep and fowls. 
Speaking of the route that was traversed, M. de 
Lesseps says that, beyond the live animals taken, 
‘there was not even a fly in this hideous desert’ 
He adds, by way of illustration: ‘At night we 
opened the cages of our fowls, full of confidence, 
for we were sure that next morning all our beasts 
would come round us, not to be abandoned in |} 
these desolate places where solitude is death. 
When we struck our camp of a morning, if at 
the moment of departure a hen had lurked behind, 
pecking at the foot of a tamarisk shrub, quick she 
would jump up frightened on the back of a camel 
to regain her cage.’ The journey of exploration 
lasted two months. After all, it was found desir- 
able to submit the question of route to a Com- 
mission of skilled engineers of different countries, 
who, after due investigation, met along with 
Lesseps at Alexandria, where they were received | 
at the gates of his palace by the viceroy. A iL. 
touching scene ensued. When Siid learned that 
the Commission considered the canal was possible 
by channeling the isthmus from sea to sea, with- 
out having recourse to the water of the Nile, ‘he 
threw himself, says Lesseps, ‘into my arms, and 
shewed the liveliest satisfaction.’ Furnished with 
a definite act of concession in his favour, that 
received the sanction of the Sultan, and which 
empowered him to form a company to execute the 
canal, this heroic Frenchman returned to Europe, 
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to stir up the public mind, and induce capitalists’ 
to take shares in the undertaking. 

The difficulties he encountered in his mission 
were enough to have discouraged a man of less 
spirit and determination. Some of the more 
influential English engineers were of opinion 
that the operations for ging, to keep the canal 
and its access from the Mediterranean clear of 
mud, would be so enormous as to render the 
project financially valueless, Then, there arose 
objections, jealousies, and hesitations, on the ground, 
that to aid the undertaking would be to play 
into the hands of a French Company—or, more 
probably, the French government. It is painful 
to look back to the speeches in parliament on the 
subject. On the 7th July 1857, Lord Palmerston 
said : ‘The obvious political tendency of the 
undertaking is to render more easy the separation 
of Egypt from Turkey. It is founded also on 
remote speculations wit to easier access to 
our Indian possessions, which I need not more dis- 
tinctly shadow forth, because they will be obvious 
to anybody who pays any attention to the subject. 
I can only express my surprise that M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps should have reckoned so much on the 
credulity of English capitalists as to think that 
by his progress through the different commercial 
towns in this country he should succeed in obtaining 
English money for the promotion of a scheme which 
is every way so adverse and hostile to British 
interests.’ Ten days later, his lordship characterised 
the project as ‘one of the bubble schemes which 
are often set on foot to induce English capitalists to 
embark their money in enterprises which in the end 
will only leave them poorer, whoever else they 
make richer.’ These severe and unworthy remarks 
did not meet general approval, but their effect was 
discouraging. The susceptibilities of Lesseps were 

ievously wounded, With a degree of bitterness, 

e observes in his lecture 
represented me as a species ickpocket, wishin 
to take the sharehelders out of their 

kets.” It appears to us surprising that Lord 
almerston did not perceive and appreciate the 
immense facilities that the canal would offer to 
British intercourse with the East. Advan of 
this kind were at once — by various Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and by the Press. The 
cynical conduct of the government, however, could 
not be got over. In short, it substantially threw 
the undertaking into the hands of the French, to 
whom, along with the viceregal administration of 
Egypt, belongs the glory of making the Suez Canal. 
A little more generous consideration would have 
given a share in its accomplishment to the people 
of Great Britain. 

From the very first, it was the wish of M. de 

Lesseps to give the undertaking an international 


character. The Company formed was entitled the 


Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez. 
It was stipulated in the articles that the canal 
was ‘to open always as a neutral passage 
to every commercial vessel crossing from one 
sea to the other, without any distinction, exclusion, 
or preference of persons or nationalities. Further, 
‘that the Company cannot, in any case, grant to 
any ship, company, or person, any advantages or 
power not to other ships.’ According to 
the stipulations of the concession, a stripe of land 
on each side of the canal should belong to 


years. The Compimy being formed, and money 
by -five thousand French sub- 
scribers, and by Egyptian government, the 
works commenced in April 1859, and were prose- 
cuted with great vigour. These works embraced 
a vast variety of accessories to the undertaking— 
piers, harbours, light-houses, dwellings for thou- 
sands of labourers—in fact, all the appliances of 
modern civilisation in a district which was an 
utter wilderness, without a blade of grass or a 
drop of fresh water. The thing could not have 
been done at all without the prompt and liberal 
assistance of Said, and afterwards of Ismail, who 
succeeded to power in 1863. A subsidiary under- 
taking, but one which became imperative in the 
circumstances, was the forming a canal fifty miles 
in length to bring fresh-water from the Nile 
to a central 2 where was built the Company’s 
town of Ismailia, For the excavating of this fresh- 
water canal, there were for a time employed as many 
as eighty thousand men, furnished by the Pacha. 
On the great salt-water canal, the works were on a 
scale. For one thing, two hundred and 
eighty-five dredging-machines were working with 
a steam force of eighteen thousand-horses, consum- 
a thousand tons of coal per month. It is 
difficult for any one to realise the magnitude of 
the effort to excavate a track across the wild sandy 
desert from sea to sea, oe miles in length, 
and sufficiently broad and deep to float the larger 
class of ships. The quantity of stuff lifted and 
carried off amounted to about two millions seven 
hundred and oe thousand cubic yards 
monthly—as much, M. de Lesseps said to his 
Parisian audience, ‘as would cover the whole of 
the Boulevard from the Madeleine to the Bastille 
as high as the first-floor of the houses.’ He added : 
‘Let us do justice to the men of science and of 
courage who executed this immense labour. They 
have deserved well of their country and of civili- 
sation,’ 

The excavation and works of the canal generally 
occupied ten and a half years, during which M. de 
Lesseps was constantly at hand to give advice and 
tide over difficulties. At length, all was ready for 
the day of inauguration, which took place cere- 
moniously in presence of numerous invited guests, 
including Eugénie, Empress of the French, in 
November 1869. It is unnecessary to speak of 
the rejoicings on the occasion. Such was the ex- 
cellence of the arrangements, that vessels of large 
size sailed across the desert from sea to sea. The 
triumph of art was complete. Ships for India, 
China, and Australia did not any longer require to 
spend time in rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 

y a short-cut, they could reach the Southern 
Ocean, and much time and expense could be saved. 
On the day of the formal opening, what a proud 
man must have been M. de ps. Despite every 
obstacle, his dreams, pronounced visionary, had at 
length been realised. 

Let us say a few words concerning the nature of 
this extraordinary canal. It crosses the desert to 
the east of Alexandria, at a place now called Port 
Said, where vessels sailing into properly prepared 
basins get into the appointed channel, and where 
there are steam-tugs to help them if required. 
The course pursued in a southerly direction is for 
about thirty-one miles perfectly straight, the width 
at the surface of the water being three hundred 
and twenty-seven feet, and seventy-two feet at the 


.~ Company, for canal purposes, for ninety-nine 
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bottom, with a depth of twenty-six feet. This 
measurement prevails over nearly three-fourths of 
the canal. Passing the forty-first mile, the canal 
makes a bend to Lake Timsah; the bending 
being due to the practicability of cutting through 
some sand-hills. Lake Timsah—only a lake 
by the sea having been let in—may be called 
the central station. Here, on the west side, we 
come to Ismailia, with the fresh-water canal and 
railway from Cairo, both of which continue at no 
great distance all the way to Suez. At the fifty- 
third mile, we reach the Great Bitter Lake, which 
is connected with the Little Bitter Lake, the two 

ther measuring about twenty miles in length. 
Like Lake Timsah, they are nothing more than nat- 
ural depressions in the sand filled with sea-water 
to the ordinary depth of the canal, the fair-way 
being cleared by dredging. At the seventy-third 
mile, we get on the canal, which now pursues 
a straight line to Suez—not that it touches the 
town, but makes a curve eastward, and ends at 
Port Ibrahim, in the Gulf of Suez, a portion of the 
Red Sea. Along the whole route there are defined 
stations, houses of officials, and the electric tele- 
graph, with mooring-posts, and other accommoda- 
tions. To avoid a congestion of traffic, the transit 
is placed under strict regulations, and usually 
occupies sixteen hours. Apprehensions as to the 
difference of levels of the two seas have proved 
entirely groundless. At each end the tides exert 
an appropriate influence. If anything, there is a 
current from the Red Sea; but as it meets a wind 
from the north, it does not affect the navigation. 
Fears as to the drifting of sand into the canal have 
likewise been greatly exaggerated. Along the sides 
of the fresh-water canal, trees have been planted ; 
these, when grown, will serve to condense the 
clouds and draw rain; wherefore, we may expect 
that at no distant date the desert will assume the 
character of a green and fertile region.* 

Since the inauguration of the canal in 1869, no 
instance has occurred of any stoppage of traffic. 
Daily, vessels of different kinds have safely 
made the passage, the steamers making their own 
way, and sailing-vessels being drawn by tugs. 
Anticipations concerning the traffic have been 
more than realised. Merchants and ship-owners 
have quite appreciated the advantage of a rapid 
voyage to a from India, not only as regards 
less tear and wear, and less expenses, but the 
saving of insurance. Against such advantages 
there are the demands made by the Company, in 
the shape of dues levied on the tonnage of vessels, 
and other charges. But, although these form a 
heavy outlay, they seem to have no serious effect 
in diminishing the traffic. The truth is, the 
traffic is already trenching on the capacity of the 
canal, and it may soon be a serious question 
whether the channel should not be enlarged. In 
approaching Port Siiid by sea, we observe strings of 
vessels standing their turn, as it were, to get into 
the harbour and canal, and in all cases they have 
to abide by rules as to following slowly one after 
the other, and at certain places stopping to let 
vessels pass which come in a contrary direction. 
According to a recent Report of the traffic, thirty- 


*A remarkably good chart of the Suez Canal, from 
Admiralty and French surveys, along with a descriptive 
account, has been published by George Philip and Son, 
32 Fleet Street, London. 


three vessels have been in the passage in one day. 
On the 27th of last July there were four hundred 
and thirty-two vessels on their way to the canal 
in one direction or other. By far the larger 
number of vessels using the canal are British—the 
actual proportion being eighteen British out of 
every twenty-five vessels ; that is to say, the people 
whose government pooh-poohed the whole concern 
are its best customers. 

In 1873, the number of British vessels using the 
canal was eight hundred and ten, while of French 
there were only eighty-three, and of Austrian 
seventy ; the number for other nationalities being 
comparatively small. The great advantage to 
owners of British vessels trading to and from 
India is pointedly stated by M, de Lesseps. ‘A 
vessel sailing from Bombay passes through the 
canal, and leaves its cargo of cotton on the quays 
of Liverpool. The cotton, immediately sent to 
Manchester, is manufactured; and, nine days 
later, the ship, with its former cargo in a 
manufactured state, again sets sail, and returns 
to India by the canal. Thus, it has been 
found possible, in seventy days, to bring the raw 
cotton trom India, to unload in England, and to 
send it back manufactured to India.’ He might 
also have instanced the rapidity with which British 
government transports, each carrying a whole 
regiment, can now make the passage by the canal 
to Bombay, instead of by the tedious voyage round 
the Cape, or the cumbrous transhipment by the 
overland route. 

The original estimated expense of the canal 
was four millions sterling; but the outlay has 
been nearly double that amount, exclusive of a 
very heavy expenditure by Egypt on Port Siid, 
graving-docks at Suez, and other things of a less 
or more remunerative character. It is believed 
that as much as nineteen millions have been 
altogether expended in connection with the under- 
taking. In becoming aware of this fact, one 
would be disposed to admire the enterprise and 
generosity of the Egyptian government, in con- 
tributing almost four-fifths of the expense, without 
an immediate prospect of adequate remuneration. 
Unfortunately, most of the money was borrowed 
at a high rate of interest, and it seems not 
unlikely that the Khedive, from financial exigen- 
cies, will find it desirable to dispose of much, if 
not the whole, of his interest in the concern, 
including the reversion of the property at a pre- 
scribed period. 

It has been stated, as indicative of the revenue, 
that the canal dues for the first ten days of 
January 1876 amounted to L.32,000. But whether 
the traffic will be sufficient to remunerate the 
Company, is not easily seen. Besides the original 
capital raised by shares, and by loans at interest, 
there is a continual and onerous expenditure for 
dredging and for facing the banks with stone or 
concrete. Perhaps the heaviest outlay of all is 
caused by operations in keeping clear the entrance 
at Port Siid, for the sea in this quarter is con- 
stantly receiving accessions of mud brought down 
by the Nile, and driven ashore by northerly 
breezes. But for the operations of an enormous 
dredging-machine, which is constantly ploughing 
a track in the sea half a mile long and two 
hundred yards broad, the entrance to the canal 
would soon be silted up, and alluvial land added 
to the coast of Egypt. From these and other 
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circumstances, the Suez Canal is evidently more to 
be esteemed as a maritime highway valuable to the 
world at large, and to Great Britain in icular, 
than as a commercial speculation. M. de Lesseps 
deserves the thanks of the nationalities—of all 
friends to human progress—more than the mem- 
bers of the Company of which he is the head. 
Latterly, he has spoken with gratification of the 
urchase by the British government from the 
Khedive of shares to the value of four millions ; 
and it must have been little less soothing to his 
feelings to know that the canal was used by the 
Serapis in conveying the Prince of Wales to India. 
In both particulars, the opposition so unhappily 
offered by Lord Palmerston, may be said to be 
atoned for. Ww. 


LOCHVIEW. 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


THE next morning found me true to my purpose 
of beginning work in earnest, and I rose early, that 
no time might be lost. I had visions of spending 
the long hours of the day in bending over columns 
of figures and adding up vast sums and totals, I 
longed to herd with rich merchants in the Ex- 
change, and hear them talk of stocks and divi- 
dends, of speculations and profits, and all the yet 
unknown mysteries of vigorous, heart-stirring 
business. No racehorse, kept back by rider and 
barrier, ever panted more eagerly to set forth on 


with those who were trying for high prizes. 

So it was rather a disappointment to find 
the breakfast-room empty when I entered it. I 
believe I expected to find Mr Forbes and his son 
Dick there, snatching at an early breakfast, ere 
they set off for the office, hardly giving themselves 
time to swallow a decent meal. But nothing was 
to be seen of either of them. The table-cloth was 
laid, however, and there seemed some signs of pre- 
paration, so I stepped out of the low window into 
the garden, to pass away the time till all was 
ready. Like most other town gardens, this one was 
prim and formal in the extreme. A square grass- 
plot filled up the middle—smooth and well kept— 
and croquet wires at even distances, shewed that 
the game was sometimes played there. Round the 
sides were standard rose-trees, and here and there 
white statues held up their burdens of terra-cotta 
vases, filled with blue lobelia and scarlet geraniums, 
At the lower end of the garden, a vigorous attempt 
had evidently been made to form a fruit inclosure. 
Some pear-trees of a pyramidal training put forth 
puny branches, with a scanty display of unlovely 
looking fruit, and a few espalier apple and plum 
trees gave promise of a meagre future harvest. 
I examined all this in my ramble, and contrasted 
it mentally with the rich, over-abundant crop that 
was even then ripening in the sunshine in our 
Lochview gardens, The flowers and fruit there 
seemed altogether of a different nature to this 
puny growth in a town garden. When I grew tired 
of rambling about, I walked up round by the side- 
path to the low window, and looked in to see if 


its course than I did. I longed to run side by side | bod 


breakfast was ready. Hester Carew was in the 
room; I recognised her petite, slender — at 
once, with the alidinaed head and graceful out- 
line. Her side-face was towards me, and she was 
bending over the table, putting some finishing 
touches to its arrangements. Perhaps it was 
wrong of me thus to gaze unobserved through the 
rose-branches, but the girl had strangely attracted 
me as I have said before, and I wished to see if 
daylight confirmed my first impressions. Even 
while I was making up my mind on the subject, 
Mr Forbes entered the room, and Hester met Sine 
with a ‘good-morning’ kiss. I walked into the 
room then. 

‘Ah! Mr Alec, you are an early riser, I see. 
I wish I could say as much for the rest of my 
household ; they are still finishing their morn- 
ing naps, I daresay. You know Hester already, 
don’t you ?’ 

‘I have not been introduced, though I saw Miss 
Carew at the dinner-table last evening,’ said I, 
bowing. 

‘ Now, Hester, pour out the coffee.—You ‘ll take 
breakfast with us, won’t you, Mr Alec? I suppose 

ou will give yourself a holiday this week, and 
ook about the town a bit before you settle down 
to work ?” 

*O no; I wish to put on harness at once. I 
long to take up the pen and handle the ledger,’ I 
said laughingly. 

‘I daresay work will have charms for you at 
first, as any other novelty would; but youll 
soon tire of it, my dear sir—tire of it, mind and 


y. 
Mr Forbes sipped his coffee with a sigh, as 
though he meant what he said ; and I have since 
found out he had good reason for the assertion as 
far as he was concerned. 

I would fain linger on the recollections of that 
pleasant meal. ester handled the breakfast 
things with a grace peculiar to herself, and handed 
me m _ with such a pleasant smile, that I 
turned to her again and again for a fresh supply. 
She did not smile often ; her face in repose was 
rather a sad one, with a kept-down, thought- 
ful expression, a patient look, as though the full 
brightness of her nature was held in check. Nor 
did she talk much. From the very first she was a 
little timid, a little shy, but her words came out 

leasantly and wisely, gaining infinite expression 
see the sympathising glance of her eyes and the 
magic tones of her voice. All was in harmony ; 
when she spoke, her whole nature seemed to 
respond to her words ; they were not mere empty, 
vapid forms of speech with her. The simplest 
thing she did seemed gilded by the glamour of 
boyish romance. Mr Forbes talked a good deal at 
breakfast. He had many memories of my Uncle 
Hans to recount that I would much sooner he 
had kept to himself, and he finished up by saying, 
as he rose from the table: ‘A tall, handsome 
man Sir Hans was, and no mistake. A man who 
cared for nothing, and stopped at nothing: it 
was all spend, spend, scatter, scatter with him. 
Mr Alec, you don’t resemble him a bit.’ 

‘No; and I am thankful for it. Where he 
spent, I hope to save, and where he scattered, I 
hope to gather together again. I will never rest 
till our glorious Lochview is free from the hideous 
load of debts he heaped up over it. I mean to 
be a great business man some day,’ 
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‘Sir Hans would have scouted the very idea of 
business, Mr Alec.’ 

‘But I, his descendant, don’t follow his example. 
I hope to win my way into the very heart of the 
world’s traffic.— Won't you wish me success, Miss 
Carew ?” 

‘0 ; I wish you success, indeed I do; and 
I think you will win it’ 

‘Thank you for that enco ent. I shall 
begin with fresh hope now,’ replied I, returning 
her smile, and trying’ hard for one more glance 
of her eyes, which I did not get. 

Mr Forbes was prolix enough as we walked 
along the streets, and I listened with patience 
while he unfolded various anecdotes of my vener- 
able ancestors—still not much to their credit ; 
but all the while I was longing to ask some 
questions about Hester Carew. 

At the first pause I ventured: ‘Is Miss Carew 
a relative of yours ?’ 

‘Well, yes, a distant one. Poor child! hers is a 
sad history.’ 

‘Sad? She looks very young to know much 

ness,’ 

‘She was cradled in sadness, Mr Alec. Her 
father, Captain Carew, was a cousin of mine ; he 
was sent out to India just after his marriage, and 
died there of sun-stroke. He never set eyes on 
poor Hester.’ 

- ‘Is her mother living ?’ 

‘No; poor Fanny died ten years ago, just after 
I married Mrs Merritt, and Hester has lived with 
us ever since,’ 

‘That must be very pleasant for her.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Mrs Forbes and 
Hester don’t seem to get on well together, and 
the girls are a bit jealous. I’m afraid they’re 
rather hard on Hester sometimes ; but there, I’ve 
stood out to it from the first, that while I have a 
roof over my head, poor Tom Carew’s daughter 
shall be welcome to share it.’ 

I looked round at Mr Forbes with more respect, 
and with a greater regard than I ever expected to 
feel for him. He went on musingly: 

‘Her mother, r Fanny Stewart, was once 
quite a belle among the county folk—she used 
even to visit at Lochview sometimes—so it was a 

+ surprise when she married Tom, who had 
nothing but a handsome face and a good heart to 
recommend him. Her friends gave her the cold- 
shoulder in consequence ; when her father 
died, her name was never mentioned in his 
will——- But stop ; I wantto call at this bank: 
will you come in, or wait for a minute outside ?’ 

I waited for many minutes outside the bank ; 
and when Sandy Forbes came out again, I saw he 
was rather more flushed in the face, and rather 
more depressed in his spirits, than when he went 
in, 


I was soon installed in the office, and placed in 
rather a responsible position at once—somewhat 
to the envy of several of the clerks ; but they had 
their revenge by seeing how little I knew about m 
duties. I had grand though hazy theories of busi- 
hess in my mind, and ambitious plans and purposes 
enough for any one ; but with regard to the detail, 
or the practical working, I was utterly at fault. 
However, I gave myself no airs, but set myself 
humbly to learn all I could ; and with timely help, 
had already begun to master some of my duties, 


when Dick Merritt lounged in. He was foppishly 
dressed still ; his face was his eyes blood- 
shot, and there was an air of out-of-sortishness 
about him that did not add to his attractiveness, 

‘I’m rather done up to-day, for I never got to 
bed till three o’clock this morning,’ drawled he. 

‘What kept you up so late? I’m sure every- 
“a went away before eleven,’ said I 

‘I went to a supper-party after that. We had 
some capital play too, and I lost no end of money. 
Wouldn't the gov’nor open his eyes if he knew 
how much ! Ah, well ; ai have my revenge to- 
night, I hope, and win it all back again. Tom 
Allen, some of the fellows were angry with me 
because I didn’t ask you to join us—will you 
come to-night ?” 

‘Thank you; I’d much rather not.’ 

*You’d better: there’ll be some fun, a jolly 
good supper, and lots of play —_ 

‘I detest suppers, and I detest gambling still 
more. Now, Merritt, if these are your kind of 
invitations, I shan’t be in the least offended if 
you leave me altogether out of them in future 
—I shall always refuse them,’ 

‘Everybody to his taste, I say ; but what’s the 
good of life if one doesn’t enjoy it ?’ sneered Dick, 
with a kind of contemptuous laugh, as he drew off 
his delicate lavender Toten 

He thought me very narrow-minded, strait- 
laced, and prejudiced, I iam, but I didn’t much 
care for his opinion. 

My time soon became fully occupied, for E spent 
all the day at the office, and in the evenings Alice 
Merritt was good enough to cater for my amuse- 
ment. Once we went to a stylish dinner at the 
Cornishes, a costly set-out indeed, that, in its 
piled-up profusion and gaudy display, would have 
made our sleek footmen at Lochview turn up their 
noses, and pronounce the affair ‘overdone,’ ‘ ple- 
beian,’ ‘ bourgeois.’ 

Alice, in a rich apple-green dress and lace 
flounces, sat beside me at the table, devoting 
herself to my especial entertainment, and keep- 
ing up a strain of lively badinage which must 
have impressed the company with the idea that 
we were very good friends indeed, Again, we 
went to a Philharmonic concert, But ere long I 
discovered the custom of the house was, in all 
these amusements, decidedly to ignore the very 
existence of Hester Carew. Now and then she 
came into the drawing-room in the evenings, when 
Miss Merritt was thundering out some brilliant 
piece on the piano, all execution and sound, but 
with no more real feeling in her touch than an 
automaton would have had; or Hester would walk 
quietly in and seat herself away in some far-off 
nook, while Carrie was gushing out some of her 
sentimental songs, But 1 seldom had the chance 
of speaking to her; some impediment was sure to 
come in the way. Though no look or word of hers 
was unobserved by me, I did not venture to make 
either her or myself conspicuous. The only times 
when my restraint nearly exploded were when 
Dick Merritt would flutter round the pensive 
little figure, and overwhelm her with attentions, 
evidently unwelcome. Then I had more than 
once felt inclined to thrust him out of the room, 
as he deserved. 

As time passed on, my grand theories about 
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did, but they seemed to lead up to no result. I} made me pause at the drawing-room door, and | 
knew there were mysteries and speculations, and | presently a full rich voice burst out with its | 
bargainings and calculations going on, of which I | youthful freshness: | 
was kept in complete darkness ; else why all those Fe t 
secret conferences in Sandy Forbes’s private room? bay North bps waken from thy sl 
Who were these men with whom he seemed to outap 
hold such deep consultations? Were they ‘bears,’ Torre 
or ‘bulls, or ‘stags,’ or whatever other name S y 
they go by? I wanted to understand all the trans- | It was the song I heard Carrie Merrit sing the 
actions by which the House of Forbes courted | first evening I spent in Liverpool, and I listened 
Fortune’s smiles. I was not contented with the| till the very last note died away like a breath ; 
harmonious working of the machine and its sum- | then I opened the door, and found, as I expected, 
total, but I wanted to dive down to the deeper | the voice was Hester's. 
mysteries, to see the wheels and screws, the axles| She gave a little start, rose from the piano, and 
and cranks, the bolts and nails. Understand me | began gathering up the music. 
fairly. I only sought to know what I then} ‘Do sing that again, Miss Carew. 
believed to be legitimate. I would have scorned| ‘I will, if you wish,’ replied she, seating herself 
to soil my fingers in any concern that had not | shyly at the piano. As she went on, she regained 
strict moral integrity for its basis, or that was not | her self-possession, and I listened wondering and 
erfectly straightforward and in good faith, When | charmed. Never had I heard such singing before. 
pressed Mr Forbes to give me a clearer insight| ‘Thank you very much. What a lovely voice 
into the matter, he would draw into his shell like} you have. Why do you hide it, Miss Carew? 
a timid snail, and grow inscrutable and dark like| You ought to sing for us sometimes in the 
the oracles of old: the more I pleaded with him, | evenings,’ exclaimed I, hardly able to conceal my 
| the more reticent he became. intense satisfaction. | 
‘Keep you on the safe side, Mr Alec, and don’t| ‘No one ever asks me to sing in the evenings, 
dive too deep. Not one of your race was ever | and besides, I should hardly have courage to do so, 
at bargains; and many a man with as good | for I’ve never learned singing.’ q 
intentions as you have has been drawn into a| ‘Then how do you manage to get on so well?’ 
vortex tha: has swallowed up all his gains and| ‘I’ve taught myself; and I don’t think Carrie | 
his character to boot. Keep you clear of specula- | would call it “well” if she heard me stumbling 
tions, as you value your peace of mind.’ And | over her songs,’ she replied quickly. 
then Sandy would hurry off to the Exchange,| ‘Carrie ought to give you some lessons.’ 
leaving me to my own meditations in the office. Hester shook her head. 
I soon found out Mr Forbes was not a happy| ‘Carrie wouldn’t have time; indeed, I don’t 
man, At home, he was a mere cipher, for his| think she would much like my even meddling | 
ambitious wife—his late employer's widow—hardly | with her songs. But it’s a great treat to get 
took the trouble to conceal her contempt for the | everybody away, and then give myself lessons. 
little man. She snubbed him on every possible | I’m glad you don’t think I get on so iy.” 
occasion, and her daughters caught the tone from} ‘Badly! You get on beautifully. I never q 
their mother, and snubbed him also. oe song could be so pretty. Will you 
try another 
Mrs Cornish had taken a seaside house some- "The sweet girl did not argue the point—a kind | 
where beyond New Brighton, and one day she | of timidity prevented her doing so—and she went | 
invited us all to join a garden-party down there. | through song after song as I laid them before her 
I made sundry excuses at breakfast, for I did not | on the piano, her tones gaining in expression, her f} 
wish to give up a whole day to pleasure—such | voice in courage, as she went on. I turned over 
indulgence formed no — of my code—but Miss | the leaves for her, and when a passage was not 
Merritt took me in hand. uite perfect, she went over it again, and we sang 
“Do come, Mr Allen; the party won’t be com-/| the words together. How well I remember that 
plete without you, and every one will be so dis- | afternoon! The sunlight came slanting through the ; 
uppointed? trees, and fell on her as she sat there, and the q 
*T have some writing I must finish,’ urged I. golden and crimson clouds of sunset appeared in 
‘Pray, don’t let that keep you at home, Mr Alec; | the western sky, and were reflected on the mirror 
I'll see to that, and some of the correspondence | opposite the piano while I still stood there, bound ; 
can stand over,’ said Mr Forbes. So at last I made | by the spell of Hester’s voice. As for Mrs Cor- 
& compromise, and promised to join the party in | nish’s garden-party, the very recollection of it had 
the afternoon. vanished ; and I might have stood theré for hours 
Just at the last minute, when I was on the point | longer, had not most uncongenial sounds recalled 
ing from the office to keep my engagement, | me to my senses. I heard Dick Merritt rushing 
I remembered I had left a letter for my father| up the stairs, three or four steps at a time; he 
locked up in my desk at home; so I made a| threw open the drawing-room door with a puzzled 
detour round by the old square to fetch it. The | and comical look in his eyes. ; 
streets looked half asleep in that blazing August| ‘Upon my word—duets going on! Is this the 
afternoon ; people had their blinds drawn down | way you — your time in our absence, 
to keep out the glare ; and I began to think an| Mr Allen? I y admire your taste very much. 
hour or two with the cool sea-breeze would not|—Go on, Hester; sing for me now.’ But Miss 
be such an unpleasant change after all. Carew had already gathered up the music, and was 
‘Everybody must be gone—even Hester Carew,’ | putting it aside. ‘Won’t you give me one verse ?’ 
thought I, as I made a dart up-stairs in the quiet | exclaimed he petulantly. 
4 house. But no; a soft svelats on the piano| ‘I’m very tired now, and you must excuse me, 
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she sg slipping out of the room as quickly as 
bie, 

‘It’s a pity I disturbed you and Hester. Shall 

I go back and tell them at New Brighton you were 

spell-bound here by a siren, and could not get 


away ?” 

Pell them what you choose. I suppose the 
party is nearly over now ?” 

‘Not at all; they ’re going to have a hop in the 
evening. Alice made me drive back in the dog- 
cart to hunt you up. She said she was sure some- 
thing dreadful had happened to you, as you didn’t 
keep your word.’ 

Dick’s sneer was hard to bear, but I controlled 
myself. 

‘I’m ready now, Merritt. Where’s your dog- 
cart 

‘Come along, then; we shall just catch the 
steamer. The trap’s on the Birkenhead side.’ 

I am bound to say Dick Merritt was a very 
surly companion as we drove along that evening. 
He watched me narrowly, with a keen distrust in 
his glance, and more than once seemed inclined to 

uarrel. Evidently he fancied my being with 
ester was a planned and concerted affair between 
‘and he was jealous. Mrs Cornish’s — 
place was called Rocky Mount. When we arrived, 
outdoor sports were over, and the guests were 
trooping in to tea. Only a few were still lingering 
out of doors in the soft moonlight, and amongst 
them were Alice Merritt and two or three other 


Is. 

Go and fetch them in, Mr Allen. You’ll be 
sure to find them soon; for our whole place 

ens, grounds, and walks—do not cover an 
acre of land,’ cried Mrs Cornish. 

Nothing loath to get a ramble in the cool fresh 
air, I darted off, and soon found myself on the top 
of a sloping mound, on which some ambitious 
person had erected a small tower and planted a 
flag-staff. From this was a capital view of the sea, 
which the full moon had silvered and flooded with 
her silver light. The soft breeze came in over 
the waters laden with freshness, and I flung 
myself down on the soft turf beside the flag-staff, 
and watched the scene with a quiet happiness 
altogether new tome. Need I say I had forgotten 
my mission out there, and had begun to dream 
sweet, foolish, waking dreams about Hester. What 
they were, I need not recount ; most people have 
had such dreams some time in their lives, Ere 
long, I heard voices on the other side of the tower, 
and some words fell distinctly on my ear. My 
name was mentioned, and Alice Merritt was the 
one who spoke. 

‘No, no; I am not - engaged to Alec Allen, 
but we quite understand each other.’ 

‘His father is a baronet, isn’t he?’ said another 
voice. 

‘O yes; Alec will have the title some day, for 
he is the son and heir.’ 

‘So you will be Lady Allen. Oh, Alice, won’t 
that be nice? How I envy you!’ 

I daresay I ought to have warned the young 
ladies to defer their confidences, as I was within 
hearing ; but I was spell-bound at being disposed 
of so summarily, and with a muttered, ‘ Will she 
be Lady Allen !—Not if I know it, I heard the 
next question : 

*Is Alec handsome? You know I haven’t seen 
him yet. Carrie says he’s quite the reverse,’ 


*Carrie’s a goose. I like his style of face—it’s 
refined and classical ; and he’s quite a gentleman, 

*Is he clever?’ 

‘Well, I never noticed any deficiency, but Dick 
says he isn’t; and he can gauge mental calibre 
better than I can,’ 

(I muttered something else just then, not com- 
plimentary to Dick.) 

‘But what about Willy Dykes, Alice? Poor 
fellow! he won't like to be jilted?’ asked the 
voice, 

‘I must break it to him by degrees, He won't 
be back from New York for six months yet, so 
there will be plenty of time.’ 

‘I don’t think you’ll ever love Alec as you did 
poor Willy,’ 

‘Perhaps not, if it comes to that. But, there, 
my days of romance are over, and I can’t wait for 
ever for Willy ; I must take a good chance when I 
get it. 

There was a pause for a moment or two, and 
then Alice said in a subdued voice, and with a 
little sigh: ‘Come, Maud, let’s go in. I feel so 
cold and shivery, you can’t think ; just as if some 
one was standing on my grave.’ 

‘Thinking of poor Willy perhaps?’ suggested 
her friend. 

Then the voices grew fainter and fainter, as the 
girls went slowly down the winding path from the 
tower. I did not follow them; but pondered on 
what I had heard. So Alice had willed to be my 
wife, had she? Old Janet’s warnings were turning 
out a true prophecy after all, and Miss Merritt was 
going to marry me for the sake of the title that 
might be mine some day! My eyes were open 
at last, and I became painfully conscious that all 
along I had been giving Alice some ground for her 
expectations, I shuddered to remember that man 
a one might have been misled by the tacit acqui- 
escence I had given to all her plans for me. Often 
and often her name had been coupled with mine, 
and I never cared. At concerts, and dinners, and 
parties, we had always been set down together, 
and people had looked on smilingly, thinking, 
no doubt, our engagement was a settled thing. My 
cheeks flushed with indignation as I thought of 
it all. Alice had wound her web so skilfully, 
that the unthinking fly was nearly entangled. 
Perhaps, had I been thinking less of Hester Carew, 
I might have been more alive to the danger. I 
pictured Janet shaking her wise head at me, and 
exclaiming: ‘Ye would not heed me, Maister 
Alec, but I told ye these misses, with their fine 
ways, and their feathers and gewgaws, would be 
wanting ye for your title. Ah! ye know but 
little of the wicked world.’ Then I thought of 
Jessie Duncan. How her merry blue eyes would 
x sap as, with one of her silvery peals of laughter, 
she would torment and tease me in her mocki 
way: ‘Poor Cousin Alec! I always told you, you 
never could be trusted all alone, to take care of 
yourself.” After long ruminations, I decided the 
wisest plan was to back out of my dilemma as 
speedily as ible, and, as a first step, I made 
myself anything but congenial that evening. Mrs 
Cornish came to meet me as I went in. 

‘Here’s Mr Allen at last! We are waiting for 
you to get upa set of Lancers ; and Alice wants 
you to sing-a duet with her.’ 

But I would neither sing nor dance—I am 
ashamed to say how disagreeable I was—I plunged 
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myself at once into the midst of a conversation 
Mr Cornish and Sandy were holding together—a 
long dreary conversation, that made me for the 
first time understand how thoroughly heavy and 
dull the interchange of words can be made. How 
wonderfully people are gifted with the power of 
boring one another ! stood it all patiently, 
knowing I deserved such a Nemesis, and felt truly 
relieved, when, in a most subdued state of mind, I 
took my seat beside Sandy in the dogcart, and 
drove homeward in the i moonlight. Dick 
did not come with us; and I think I heard his 
footstep on the stairs about three o’clock in the 
morning, as he crept cautiously up to his room. 


THE RUDE STONE MONUMENTS OF 
BRITTANY. 


By far the larger number of tourists who visit 
Brittany are attracted to it by its widely famed 
rude stone structures. It is obvious, however, 
that the traveller who visits the country for the 
first time may miss the best examples, unless he 
has some previous knowledge of what is most 
worth seeing, and that without some plan of 
systematic observation he may fail to notice the 
special features which impart an interest and 
value to the personal inspection of these ancient 
monuments, It is therefore of some importance 
for the intending tourist to know that with the 
lately published Guide to Barrows and other Pre- 
historic Monuments in Brittany, by Mr W. C. Lukis, 
for his pocket-companion, to point out to him the 
readiest mode of access to the localities where 
good examples of typical monuments occur, he 
“y now familiarise his mind and eye with the 
archeological characteristics of the prehistoric 
remains of Brittany, on the easiest terms. 

There is no reason, however, for going out of 
the beaten track to look at a stone monument, 
unless with the view of becoming acquainted with 
its aspect as a work of human art. The only 
interest it can have for us is that it was made by 
men who lived very long ago. Contemplating the 
number and magnitude of the prehistoric remains 
with which the face of the country is everywhere 
studded, the conviction grows upon the mind that 
they were the work of a large and settled popula- 
tion, in permanent possession of the soil—a race 
actuated by deep feelings of respect and reverence 
for the memory of the dead, and possessed of a 
social organisation which enabled them to express 
these balan in massive and enduring monuments. 

The groups of lines or avenues of pillar-stones 
so frequently met with in Brittany are among the 
most stupendous and inexplicable monuments of 
the unrecorded ages, It seems as if in this cir- 
cumscribed area we had the concentrated expres- 
sion of a Titanic ty 2 and intensity of purpose, 
unparalleled in the history of the early races. 
They consist usually of a definite number of 
lines or avenues, marked by huge unshapen 
blocks set on end at irregular distances. The 
lines thus formed are roughly parallel, but they 
converge slightly towards one end, and they also 
exhibit a ation in the size of the stones, 
which are higher towards the wider end of the 
group. As a rule, the wider ends of the groups 
are placed towards the west, and in several 
instances there is at this end a terminating circle 


of smaller, thinner slabs than those composing 
the lines. The Erdeven group, of tall, bulky, 
granite blocks arranged in ten lines, is about 
seven thousand feet in length, 220 feet in width 
at the west end, and 190 feet at the east end. 
The Kermario group, consisting of about one 
thousand stones arranged in ten lines, extends 
1250 yards in length, its breadth at the west 
end being 323 feet, and at the east end 180 
feet. The Menec group consists of eleven lines 
with a terminating circle. It extends to upwards 
of eleven hundred yards in length, the terminat- 
ing circle being about three hundred feet in 
diameter. The Kerlescant group consists of thir- 
teen lines, about one thousand feet in length, 
The largest stones in the Kermario group are 
about twenty feet high, twelve feet broad, and six 
or eight feet thick. 

These monuments are so mysterious and impres- 
sive by their vast proportions, and so deficient in 
their indications of intention or destination, that 
archeologists have been puzzled to assign to them 
any definite or probable purpose, utilitarian or 
monumental. The middle age notion was that 
they were the tombstones of the eleven thousand 
virgins, The most recent theory is that they 
are military monuments—representations of troops 
in battle-array. But the fact that they are con- 
structed on a plan which is nearly uniform, with a 
direction or orientation which corresponds in some 
measure with that of ‘dolmens’ or chambered 
tombs, appears to indicate a purpose more analo- 
gous to sepulchral than to military monuments. 

lans of the principal groups, drawn to scale 
by Sir Henry Dryden, have been published 
in the Proceedings of the Ethnological Society, of 
10th January 1871, On referring to these, the 
reader who wishes to satisfy himself on this sub- 
ject will see at a glance the relative magnitude 
and orientation of the several groups, as well as 
their gee uniformity of design, It is not 
generally known that we have in Scotland a 
corresponding class of monuments, though on a 
very much smaller scale, which are also associ 
with structures purely sepulchral. 

Isolated circles of pillar-stones are not common 
in Brittany, and where they do exist they are 
much destroyed. Mr Lukis describes a curious 
double circle on the isle of El Lanic, which 
has been encroached on by the sea. When the 
tide is low, the prostrate stones of a great part of 
one of the circles may be seen on the beach, as 
well as a fallen stone still farther from the 
shore. In one of these circles, explored by Dr De 
Closmadeuc, a large number of flint and other 
stone implements were found, consisting of polished 
axes of fibrolite, knives and scrapers of flint, 
hammer-stones, &c., along with large quantities 
of animal bones, and innumerable fragments of 
broken pottery. This is precisely the kind of 
deposit which might be looked for if the circle had 
been a place of interment of the later period of the 
Stone Age. In Britain, where the results of sys- 
tematic explorations are more carefully recorded 
than has Sion the case in Brittany, the Stone 
Circles have been found in most cases to be places 
of interment of the same relative period, or of the 
succeeding period of the Bronze Age. In Northern 
Scandinavia again, they are 
known as Dom-rings or Thing-places, Nicolaysen 
states that archeologically they are known as 
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burial-places of the Iron Age. This seems to indi- 
cate that the custom of constructing stone-circles 

peared earlier in Brittany than in North Britain, 
and earlier there than in Northern Scandinavia, if 
we are warranted in assuming that the Iron Age 
of Scandinavia was later than the Bronze Age of 
North Britain, and this later than the closing period 
of the Stone in Northern France. It may be 
well to state, however, that these are all ‘open 
questions,’ to which definite answers are only to be 
obtained by the accumulation of evidence bearing 
on the comparative advancement of the populations 
of these countries at similar epochs. This indeed, is 
one of the most difficult and complicated problems 
of archeology, only capable of being worked out by 
extending the field of observation and induction, 
and in effect creating a new branch of the science, 
embracing all the details of comparative archeology. 

The third class of monument mentioned by 
Mr Lukis, consisting of groups of pillar-stones 
arranged in a square or rectangular form, is almost 
exclusively confined to Brittany, and little or 
nothing is known with certainty of its original 
design. 

_ The fourth class, of single pillar-stones (menhirs), 
is numerous and well known. In Brittany, how- 
ever, these menhirs are often remarkable for their 
enormous size. The largest, at Locmariaker, now 
rostrate and broken, is upwards of sixty-seven 
eet in length. There is not a great difference 
between this prehistoric menhir and the most 
celebrated monoliths of the historic period. The 
shaft of Pompey’s Pillar, and the standing obelisk 
ef Thothmes III., known as Cleopatra’s Needle, 
are not more than half-a-dozen feet longer. Single 
pillar-stones are probably, in most cases, sepulchral 
monuments. Jacob set up a pillar-stone as a 
memorial over Rachel’s grave, ‘ which is the pillar 
of Rachel’s grave unto this day.’ They are common 
in Britain, and still more common in Scandinavia, 
where they are monuments of the later Iron Age. 

The fifth class, termed dolmens in France, are 
better known in this country as ‘chambered 
eairns’—huge mounds of earth or stones coverin 
a chamber or chambers of sepulture, construc 
of great blocks of stone. These are more numer- 
ous in Brittany than any other class of prehistoric 
structures, 

As the a of different terms—dolmen, 
cromlech, and chambered cairn—to the same class 
of monument, naturally leads to confusion, it 
may be well to explain how this confusion is to 
be avoided. Mr Lukis holds very decided views 
on a question which has given rise to some 
difference of opinion in to the classification 
of prehistoric sepulchral structures. The term 
‘eromlech’ has been applied in this country to a 
structure consisting of an immense block of stone 
a eae on three or more long stones set 
underneath it. Mr Lukis holds that there is no 
sufficient ground for ing this as a distinct 
species of monument. When the covering mass 
of stones and y the 
improvin iculturist, the great blocks which 
form the monolithic skeleton of the mound and 
its chamber usually defy the resources at his 
eommand, As the skeleton implies the previous 
existence of the organised body of which it formed 
the framework, so, upon this theory, the existence 
of a‘cromlech’ implies the previous existence of 
the chambered tumulus of which it had formed 


the internal framework. In our own country, 
Kits Coty House is an example of what is now 
considered to have been a chensbered tumulus, 
The skeleton alone remains. 

Sepulchral tumuli were formerly classified 
according to their external configuration or internal 
construction; but more extended and critical 
observation has shewn that mere variations of 
form afford ‘no clue to the relative antiquity of 
the structures. But as it has always been the 
custom of the prehistoric races to bury with their 
dead objects in common use at the time of the 
interment, such as implements, weapons, and per- 
sonal ornaments, we have in these the means of 
assigning the period of the deposit relatively to the 
Stone, Bronze, or Iron Age. Thus, when the great 
tumulus of Mane-Lud (two hundred and sixty feet 
in length, and one hundred and sixty feet in width) 
was explored in 1864 by the members of the 
Société Polymathique du Morbihan, a small sepul- 
chral chamber was found in the centre of the 
mound, containing the bones of two individuals, 
one burnt, the other unburnt. Along with these 
burials there had been deposited an axe of polished 
fibrolite (a whitish mineral streaked with various 
colours), flint flakes, and fragments of coarse 

ttery. This deposit therefore belonged to the 

me Age, but to the latter part of it, when finely 
polished axes of these hard and rare stones were 
common, and burning the dead was in use, together 
with burial unburnt. This chamber was composed 
of dry masonry, and roofed by a rudely constructed 
vaulting, formed by bringing each successive stone 
a little further over the inner face of the wall 
than the stone immediately below it. The vaulted 
roof, formed of overlapping stones, is also a 
feature of the tumuli of Britain, but it is un- 
known in Scandinavia, where the chambers are 
always roofed by immense flat slabs. 

Sometimes no traces whatever of human re- 
mains are found in the chamber. This was the 
case in the tumulus of Mane-er-Hroek, in the 
earthen floor of which no fewer than one hundred 
and four axes of polished diorite were found, the 
largest of which was eighteen and a quarter inches 
in length. Besides these, there were an oval ring 
of jadeite three and a quarter inches diameter, 
nine large pendants of green turquoise, a necklace 
of forty-one beads of the same stone, a few frag- 
ments of pottery, and some flint flakes. As there 
is nothing so indestructible as burnt bone, the 
supposition is that the interments here had been 
unburnt, and had so completely decayed as to 
leave no noticeable traces of their former presence. 

One of the most remarkable tumuli in Brittan 
is St Michael’s Mount, now crowned by a churc 
forming a conspicuous feature in the landscape 
around Carnac. It was explored in 1864, and 
found to cover a chamber of an irregularly four- 
sided figure, about six feet long by four and a 
half feet wide. The east end of the chamber 
which had formed the entrance was closed by two 
slabs. The other three sides were built of dry 
walling, and the roof covered by one large slab, 
which had been split throughout its length by the 
pressure of the superincumbent mound. The floor 
of the chamber was covered to the depth of some 
inches with a bed of dry soft dust, described as 
being like-wheaten flour in fineness, though not in 
colour. This impalpable dust may have been in 
part due to the cremation of the bodies ; but as the 
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mound was largely com of sand, the infil- 
tration of the finer particles in the course of ages 
had probably much to do with its production. The 
sharp edges of two stone celts were noticed sticking 
up through this layer of dust, and on a complete 
search being made, thirty-nine celts of jade, tre- 
molite, and other hard stone, varying in size from 
fifteen inches to two inches and a half in length, 
were found. One had been broken into three 
parts, two of which lay at one extremity of the 
chamber, and the third at the other. Nine pen- 
dants and one hundred and one small beads, mostly 
of jasper, were also found ; and under a small flat 
stone in the north-west corner, a necklace of 
‘bugles’ or cylindrical beads of ivory. All the 
celts were set with their small ends downwards, 
and were grou more thickly towards the 
western end of the chamber, leaving an open space 
in the centre. Underneath the bed of dust was 
an irregular pavement, beneath which there were 
ashes, charcoal, and burnt bones; while a small 
recess on one side of the chamber contained a mass 
of cinders, earth, and fragments of human bones. 
On the east side of this tumulus at its base lie two 
broken pillar-stones, one thirty-one feet, and the 
other twenty-five feet long. 

The most imposing monument of this descrip- 
tio in Brittany is the Butte de Tumiac, near 
Arzon, It isa mound nearly three hundred feet 
in diameter at the base, and fifty feet high. When 
explored in 1853, it was found to cover a small 
chamber not more than eight feet square, roofed 
by a single slab, which had been split by the 
— of the superincumbent mass. In it were 
ound unburnt fragments of wood, thirty polished 
axes of fibrolite and jadeite, and three neck- 
laces of beads made of green turquoise. 

One of the most remarkable features of these 
chambered cairns is the occurrence on the great 
stones of rude sculpturings of wavy, curved, or 
zigzag lines and spirals, sometimes arranged as 
patterns, and covering almost the whole surface 
of the stones, as in the chamber of Gavr Inis; at 
other times irregularly grouped, as at Mane Lud. 
Occasionally these designs are varied by rude 
representations of axe-heads, and axes in handles 
decorated with plume-like ornaments, as at Mane- 
er-Hroek. The chambers of the great tumulus of 
New Grange, and of the great. cemetery of Cairns 
at Lough Crew in Ireland, are covered with some- 
what similar sculpturin Axe-like markings 
have also been found on the stones of a chambered 
tumulus in Argyllshire. Such sculpturings on 
the stones of chambered tumuli do not occur in 
England, but they are found in Scotland and in 
Scandinavia, along with a peculiar development of 
this custom of sculpturing on exposed rock-faces 
and boulders, The objects represented in the 
Scandinavian rock-sculptures are mostly galleys 
with their rowers, sometimes a man and oxen 
Ploaghing 5 wheeled vehicles, swords, animals, and 
uman figures are also rudely represented. 

There is another class of sculpturings known to 
the archeologists as ‘cups’ or ‘cups and circles, 
first made generally known in Scotland by the 
exhaustive treatise of the late Sir James Y. 
Sim These ‘cups’ are common on the stones 
of the Brittany monuments, usually as simple 
rounded hollows, often occurring in groups, of 
irregular arrangement, but sometimes so grouped 
a8 to suggest a resemblance to some of the con- 


stellations. Nothing is definitely known of their } 
meaning or object. In Scandinavia, where the 
are very common, they are still associated wit 
superstitious notions among the people. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XI.—MR HOLT’S ADVICE. 


WHEN we lose one very dear to us, by death, the 
agony culminates at once; there is nothing more 
dreadful to be felt than it ; it will break out again 
and again with intense severity, but always with a 
less violence than in the black hour of bereave- 
ment, and a day comes, sooner or later, when our 
friends—the best of whom do not know us half so 
well as we know ourselves—remark to one another: 
‘He has got over it.” The effect of a great stroke 
of ill-luck—of a very heavy pecuniary misfortune, 
for example—is generally quite different. The 
blow prostrates us for the moment, but almost 
directly afterwards vitality asserts itself; we are 
revived by a host of hopes, each insignificant in 
itself, and which, since they cannot coalesce, have 
really no practical value ; but they inspire courage. 
A drowning man is said to catch at a straw, and 
ten thousand straws floating about him would 
doubtless proportionably excite his hope, though 
they would be of no more help than one, unless 
they could be formed into a straw rick, And thus 
it was with John Dalton, when he woke—for 
‘merciful nature’ had given him nearly an hour’s 
forgetfulness—to find himself, for the first time, 
aruined man. We say ‘for the first time,’ because 
many respectable persons are ruined many times, 
and to them the picture I have painted of this 
man’s wretchedness will doubtless have appeared 
too highly coloured. Nay, they will assert, ‘Not 
even at first did we give way in such a miserable 
manner’ Very likely, my friends, Are you quite 
sure that you really lost anything? Had you 
anything of your own to begin with? And did 
you not go into that particular line of business 
which proved so unfortunate, with this catastrophe 
already more or less before your eyes? Now, 
John Dalton could scarcely have been more 
astonished at what had befallen him had he 
suddenly found himself changed into a bird or 
a beast. 

He had left his own line in life, and entered into 
‘commercial enterprise,’ it is true, with no higher 
aim than his own butler, who would doubtless 
now take a public-house with the money saved in 
his own service, namely, ‘to better himself ;’ but he 
had had no idea of risking his all upon the result ; 
and the shock—now he found that he had lost his 
all—was by consequence the greater. Still, as we 
have said, the clouds seemed to lift a little that 
morning ; he was able to put in a cheerful appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table; nor throughout that 
day, except that he at times appeared preoccupied, 
could you have guessed the load of care he bore 
upon his shoulders. The Pall Mali confirmed the 
news of the previous morning, however ;: another 
commercial collapse, though, fortunately, it was 
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understood to affect only a limited circle, had 
taken place in the case of the Lara mine ; it had 
been egregiously puffed, but had now gone the 
way of most mines; the expert sent out by the 
committee of English shareholders had ‘cabled’ 
news that the speculation was next door to worth- 
less; that the proceeds of the mine would not 
even pay for its working. The shares, which, but 
the an day, had been at a high premium, were 
now unquotable. The fifteen thousand pounds 
which Dalton had invested in it, and which 
represented about half the value of the English 
shares, were irrevocably gone. 

Convinced of this, he did not lose a post in 
privately communicating with such friends as he 
thought might have the power to serve him, He 
was frank with them, and yet concise: ‘I have 
lost all my money, and urgently require some 
employment—the more lucrative the better, was 
the burden of each note. After despatching 
them, he felt relieved, as a man will do who 
has done his best to help himself. 

‘From so large a principal of good-will,’ thought 
he, ‘I shall surely get a sutlicient return of interest 
for my needs,’ Nor did he in this calculation over- 
estimate his popularity ; almost everybody liked 
John Dalton, and would have done him a good 
turn if they could. 

At dinner he was exceedingly amusing, and 
excited Mrs Campden’s indignation by a spirited 
defence of the Indian system of suttee. The chief 
objection to death, in the case of comparatively 

oung persons, he argued, was that no dear ones 

ve preceded them into the dark and silent 
land; whereas the old may flatter themselves 
with the idea of rejoining their kinsfolk and 

uaintances, Thus, although it might be a 
little ‘selfish in His Highness, nothing was more 
natural than that an Indian prince, finding him- 
self on the point of departure from this world, 
should require his favourite wives and servants to 
accompany him upon his journey to the other, 
where it was only too probable that he would 
not find persons to understand his little ways, 
and make him comfortable. 

‘I call it most abominably wicked, said Mrs 
Campden. 

‘Doubtless it is, my dear madam; I only said it 
was natural, which, indeed, corroborates the view 
of the Church of England upon original sin.’ 

Mrs Campden did not quite understand this 
logic, but she had a strong suspicion that her guest 
was joking—a thing which in itself she detested— 
and, what was worse, that he was joking at her own 
expense. She shewed considerable annoyance ; nor 
could Mrs Dalton avoid casting a reproachful 
glance at her husband. ‘Is this a time,’ it seemed 
to say, ‘to give offence to friends, when it is so 
necessary to rally them round us?’ But the fact 
was that it was the very consciousness of that 
necessity which tempted Dalton to shew his inde- 
pendence, by carrying to some extremity that 
guerrilla warfare which had always existed between 
his hostess and himself. 

Mrs Campden had her revenge, if she had only 
known it; for she was very loquacious about 
certain plans for the future, in which Mrs Dalton 
and her daughters had their share, with respect to 
her next visit to London. Mary, as had been 
arranged, was to stay with the girls in Cardigan 
Place for some weeks, during which all sorts of 


gaieties were to be enjoyed ; and then Mr and Mrs 
Campden were themselves to come up to town, 
and exchange their present position as host and 
hostess for that of guests. In all these projects the 
wherewithal was, of course, taken for granted and 
as a matter of course; and it cut Dalton to the 
heart to hear the eagerness with which his daughters 
entered into them. In afew weeks’ time, as he 
bitterly reflected, there would be no home, even 
for themselves, far less to offer to others, 

His position during this unhappy day was, how- 
ever, a less painful one than that of his wife ; for 
she could not escape without attracting notice from 
the society of those dear ones whose unconscious 

aiety inflicted ae her a thousand stabs, while 
ce husband could seek solitude or the companion- 
ship of those comparatively indifferent to him, 
under pretence of transacting business. Indeed, 
he found some relief from his pressing anxieties in 
conversation with Holt himself, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable light in which he had begun to 
regard him. The man had a clear head for affairs, 
and was able to place his position and obligations 
before him with a greater definiteness than lay in 
his own power. 

It is something to know where you are, however 
uncomfortable may be your predicament, and with 
this information Dalton was by this means su 

lied. If he was ‘sold up to-morrow,’ there would 

three thousand pounds left for the support of 

his wife and family! a sum which had A etherto 
about represented his annual income. 

‘So you can live a whole year, my good fellow, 
as you have been accustomed to do,’ said Holt 
cheerfully ; ‘and in the meantime it will be strange 
indeed if, with such influential friends as you 
possess, some post is not offered you.’ 

There were three things in this speech that 
annoyed Dalton excessively. 

In the first place, he did not like the familiarity 
of it; the phrase ‘my good fellow’ had not often 
been in Holt’s mouth, even if he had ever before 
used it; it seemed to him that the man was 
taking liberties with him because of his downfall. 
Secondly, he thought he detected a sneer in the 
tone in which his ‘influential friends’ were men- 
tioned. It had been the object of Holt’s ambition 
to be introduced to these friends, but their ac- 
quaintance could scarcely have been satisfactory to 
him, and it seemed probable that he meant to 
imply that they were broken reeds to lean upon, 
taking it for granted that théy would be no more 
sympathetic with Dalton than they had been to 
himself. Thirdly, and most of all, he was irritated 
at the man’s supposing he could be so madly selfish 
as to continue the same course of life, under his 
changed circumstances, as he had hitherto done. 
Nevertheless, he restrained his passion. 

‘You must take me for a very phlegmatic fellow, 
Holt—not to say a knave and a fool—to suppose 
I could enjoy such a year of prosperity as you 
suggest.’ 

‘Indeed, I meant no offence. I have known 
many a man in a worse pickle than you go on 
precisely the same way as though he had not lost a 
shilling; and in the end, none but myself and one 
or two more ever knew that he had lost one. 
With a year to turn about in’— 

‘Don’t talk such sheer nonsense!’ interrupted 
Dalton impatiently. ‘Such a phrase may mean 
something with your City friends, who have 
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always got some scheme or another of enriching 
themselves at the expense of the public; but as 
addressed to me, you must know it is mere moon- 
shine.’ 

‘Live on fifteen hundred, then, for double the 
time. Surely in two years’ 

‘No!’ broke in the other. ‘Iam not likely to 
act a lie any more, I hope, than to tell one. I shall 
make no secret to any one, after I have left this 
house, of the ruin that has befallen me.’ 

‘You will do as you please, Dalton, of course ; 
but I see no reason why you should cry stinking 
fish. Nobody likes a man the better, or feels more 
inclined to help him, because he is poor ; and then 
there is your family to be considered.’ 

‘Sir!’ cried Dalton sternly, ‘I beg you will 
confine your observations to those affairs in Which 
Ihave asked your advice. My wife and children 
will be guided b my own judgment in this 
matter, and by it alone. 

Mr Holt shrugged his shoulders, and threw his 
hands up (in the style that he believed to be con- 
tinental) with an air so ged vulgar, that it 
would have aroused Dalton’s disgust under any 
circumstances ; as it was, he felt his contempt for 
this man fast changing into a consuming hate, 
‘It is impossible to discuss this question, Dalton, 
if,in every suggestion of mine, you are determined 
to find some ground of quarrel. In my humble 
opinion, to inform the world of your ruin is to 
make that ruin certain. Men put water into a 
pump to make it draw ; but if they know there is 
nothing in the well, they spare their labour. 
Except in the way of charity, no moneyed man 
will _ you, if you begin by acknowledging 
yourself og 

‘And who told you, sir, that I was going to ask 
any man for his money?’ The tone and manner 
of Dalton were so threatening, that Holt, who 
had recommenced his continental shrug, desisted 
from it half-way ; his shoulders went up, but did 
not come down again, so that he remained like the 
famous jumping frog, who could not start by 
reason of the small-shot in his inside. 

‘I did not mean that you were going to beg, of 
course ; but money or credit may certainly be very 
necessary for you, and that at once, supposing 
there is bad news from Brazil.’ 

‘Bad news from Brazil! Do you mean as 
respects the Lara? Why, we have had such bad 
news already, that I don’t see how it can be worse. 
I take it for granted that the shares must be paid 
up in full, and are worthless, and that all my 

teen thousand pounds are gone,’ 

‘That is certain. But is it possible you have 
forgotten the fact that the liability is unlimited ?’ 

he conversation we have been describing took 
place in the library at Riverside—a magnificent 
room, so contrived that to those within it there 
appeared no door at all, all the walls being lined 
from floor to ceiling with splendidly bound books. 

ese gorgeous volumes, all gilt and colour, as well 
as the three large windows on which the afternoon 
sun was shining, now began to revolve before the 
unhappy Dalton’s eyes; the world spun round 
with him, and that so fast, that it seemed he had 
no breath to reply to his companion’s words. 

‘You did know that they were unlimited, of 
course?’ continued the other after a long pause. 

‘I did; but you told me—you yourself—that 
they were only nominally so ; that the operations 


of the mine were on a comparatively small scale, 
and that we should never be required to pay up 
the shares in full, much less to become liable for 
more,’ 

‘I daresay I did, my good fellow; but then I 
was deceived, like yourself. How could I know 
that the speculation would turn out to be so 
disastrous ? 

‘You mean that you did not know it was a 
swindle? 

‘ Well, a swindle is a harsh term.’ 

‘It is the name, you have read, which the 
expert sent out by the committee has given to the 
whole concern: he says there is no gold worth 
speaking of, and that an attempt was made to 
“salt ”* the mine, in order to deceive him. In my 
opinion, to call men rogues, who are capable of 
such a plot as that, is to pay them a compliment. 
They are unmitigated cheats and scoundrels, who 
deserve to be laid by their heels in jail, and would 
be likely to contaminate those they found there.’ 

‘My good friend, one must take matters as one 
finds them. If I could have foreseen that the 
— of the enterprise were such as you 

escribe, you may be sure I should not have 
invested my own money in it, even for a day. 
It is no use crying over spilt milk ; let us look 
at the matter like practical men. It is quite 
possible that the paid-up shares may cover all 
expenses ; but, on the other hand, they may not ; 
in which case it will be necessary that your friends 
should stand by you. I beg, my dear Dalton, that 
you will consider me as one of them, and certainly 
not the least interested in your welfare. I will 
myself be responsible for any liability you may 
incur in the Lara, over and above the amount 
of the shares. If you doubt the genuineness of 
my offer, let me put it on paper,’ 

‘You are very good, I am sure,’ returned Dalton, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the carpet, and 
speaking as if every word was dragged from him 
by force. ‘ Your word is quite a sufficient guarantee 
of your wish to serve me. 

hatever happened, he was resolutely deter- 
mined that he would never lay himself under an 
obligation to this man. 

‘Good? Not at all, my dear fellow,’ replied 
the other cheerfully ; ‘it is in such circumstances 
as the present that a friend should shew himself 
friendly. There is many a one who will lend 
ire money, I don’t doubt ; but come to me first, 

beg of you. As to security, be sure I shall never 
look for it ; and as to interest, I hope I may be 
allowed to say, that another sort of interest, which 
I feel in the well-being of you and yours, will 
more than repay me for either risk or loss.’ 


‘You are very good,’ repeated Dalton mechanic- 


ally. 

it was not a hearty acknowledgment, far less 
an eager acceptance of his offer; but Holt seemed 
well content with it; perhaps he felt that it was 
something that he had been allowed to say ‘you 
and yours’ without awakening the passionate 


* Unprincipled speculators who wish to make a worth- 
less mine appear really a valuable one, ti sur- 
reptitiously sprinkle the ground with ore or precious 
stones brought from elsewhere. ‘The unsuspecting public 
then rushes in and buys up the shares at greatly en- 
hanced prices, on the faith of dazzling reports spread b: 
the sprinklers. This process of strewing the mine wit! 
the tempting bait is called ‘ salting.’ 
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resentment that he had aroused the previous 
night. If the gain was a small one, it at least 
been made in a short time. 

‘We shall not know about this precious mine, 
I suppose, for certain, until next mail?’ inquired 
Dalton after a pause. 

‘Nor even then, perhaps, as to the liability. 
They are sure of you, you see, confound them! 
or think themselves so ; though, in such a case, 
considering how you have been imposed upon, 
there would be ample justification for your washing 
your hands of the whole matter. 1 know many 
a man that would do so, nor would the world 
blame him,’ 

‘I don’t understand you. How could I wash 
my hands of it?’ 

‘Well, of course, it’s a matter of feeling; I am 
not recommending you, mind, to take any steps 
of the kind; but it would only be acting in self- 
defence, if you were to say : “I have paid enough, 
and more than enough, for what was always 
worthless, and I will pay no more.” You might 
realise what you could, and take yourself “out 
of the jurisdiction of the court,” as the phrase is— 
to Sweden, for example.’ 

‘What! and leave the rest of the shareholders 
to bear the brunt of it ?’ 

‘That, of course, sounds like injustice ; but the 
question is, who are the other shareholders ?: There 
is not one of them who has lost fifteen thousand 
or five thousand, I will answer for it, beside your- 
self. Perhaps you are the only solvent man—I 
don’t know, mind, but it is as likely as not—of 
the whole lot. If you were out of the way,,it 
might not be worth their while to have a shot at 
anybody else.’ 

‘Then you think I should abscond to Sweden 
with my wife and family ?’ 

‘I confess I think small blame would be im- 
puted to you, if © withdrew yourself till matters 
were settled, either to that country or elsewhere ; 
but as to your taking Mrs Dalton and the youn 
ladies, that seems to me quite out of the question. 

‘It is not more out of the question than that I 
should go myself, Holt,’ answered Dalton coldly. 
‘Pray, understand that I am not yet a scoundrel, 
although I find myself connected with schemers, 
such as started the Lara ; it will save you a great 
deal of pains in ear any future suggestions, if 
you keep that in mind’ As he said this, Dalton 
rose from his chair, and packings n the ‘dummy’ 
door, formed of the of books, walked out of 
the room, leaving his companion to his medita- 
tions. 


Mr Richard Holt, however, was not a man to 
easily take offence (unless it was to his advantage 
—as it sometimes was—to do so); he doubtless 
made allowance for the soreness of one in whom 
the sense of ruin was so recent; and when he 
met his friend an hour or so afterwards in the 
drawing-room, it was with his usual air and 
manner. Dalton, on his part, also soon recovered 
himself ; he could not but reflect that he had 
heard Holt give utterance to the like lax opinions 
and advice with respect to others, and had not 
rebuked him; so that it was not surprising he 
should have suggested such a course in his own 
case, without apprehension of giving offence. In 
spite of his dislike of the man, his company for the 
present was almost necessary to him ; he was the 
only person—save his wife, who did not under- 


stand them—to whom he would speak unresery- 
edly respecting his affairs. 

Holt might be useful to him yet; he had a 
keen practical mind, and if his advice had been at 
one time fatal to him, it could be no longer harm- 
ful, since he had nothing to lose. So much of 
assistance it seemed to him he had a right to claim, 
But as to accepting from him any such help as had 
been suggested, that was not to be thought of 
He had never been indebted to him for any favour 
—his instincts had warned him against that from 
the first ; and now least of all, in lis wontons 
and ruin, did he feel inclined to accept assistance 
at his hands, 


CANINE SAGACITY., 


A CORRESPONDENT hands us the following anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the remarkable reasoning 
powers of dogs. 

The first case is one which occurred at a fashion- 
able watering-place on the east coast of Ireland, 
some twenty years ago, and exhibits the remark- 
able sagacity displayed by a dog in carrying out 
the dictates of the animal passion for revenge, 
The jetty which stretched along the small harbour 
was at that time used as a promenade by the élite 
among the sojourners on the coast, where, after 
the heat of the long summer days, they regaled 
themselves with the fresh evening breezes wafted 
in from the sea. Among the frequenters of this 
fashionable resort was a gentleman of some position, 
who was the owner of a fine Newfoundland dog, 
which inherited the time-honoured possessions of 
that noble breed—very great power and facility 
in swimming ; and at the period of the evening 
when the jetty was most crowded with prome- 
naders, his master delighted to put this animal 
through a series of aquatic performances for the 
entertainment of the assembled spectators, Ainuse- 
ment being at a premium on the coast, these 
nightly performances grew into something like an 
‘institution,’ and the brave ‘Captain’—for such 
was his name—speedily became a universal favour- 
ite on the jetty. It happened, however, that 
among the new arrivals on the coast there came a 
certain major in Her Majesty’s army, accompanied 
by two bull-dogs of unusual size and strength, and 
of very great value ; but value in a bull-dog being 
inversely proportionate to its beauty, the appear- 
ance of the major and his dogs excited no very 
enthusiastic pleasure amongst the zesthetic strollers 
on the jetty. On the first night on which the 
major presented himself, nothing unusual occurred ; 
and Captain dived and swam as before, But on 
the second evening, the brave old favourite was 
walking quietly behind his master down the jetty, 
when, as they were passing by the major and his 
dogs, one of these ugly brutes flew at Captain, 
and caught him by the neck in such a way as to 
render his great size utterly useless for his defence. 
A violent struggle ensued, but the bull-dog came 
off the victor, for he stuck to his foe like a leech, 
and could only be forced to release his hold by the 
insertion of a bar of iron between his teeth. The 
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was, of course, very great; and its fervour was 
not a little increased, when they saw the poor 
Captain wending his way homeward, bleeding, 
and bearing all the marks of defeat. Some two 
or three evenings after this occurrence, when 
Captain again made his appearance on the jetty, 
he looked quite crestfallen, bore his tail between 
his legs, and stuck closely to the heels of his 
master. That evening passed away quietly, and 
the next, and the next; and so on for coun a 
week—Captain still bearing the aspect of mourn- 
ing. But one evening about eight or ten days 
after the above encounter, as the major was 
marching in his usual pompous manner along the 
jetty accompanied by his dogs, something attracted 
his attention in the water, and walking to the very 
edge of the jetty, he stood for a moment looking 
down into the sea. Scarcely had the two bull- 
dogs taken up their stand beside their master, 
when Captain seizing the opportunity for which he 
had so long looked, rushed at his former conqueror, 
and catching him by the back of the neck, jump 
off the jetty with his foe in his mouth, down 
some twenty feet or more, into the sea. Once in 
the water, the power of his enemy was crippled, 
while Captain was altogether in his own element ; 
and easily overcoming all efforts at resistance, he 
succeeded in resolutely keeping the bull-dog’s head 
under water. The excitement on the shore was 
of course intense. The major shouted, and called 
out: ‘My dog! my beautiful dog! Will no one 
save him?’ But no one seemed at all inclined 
to interfere, or to risk their lives for the ugly dog. 
At length the major called out: ‘I’ll give fifty 
pounds to any one who will save my dog ;’ and soon 
afterwards a boat which lay at some little distance 
pulled up to the rescue. Even then, however, it 
was only by striking Captain on the head with the 
oars that he could be forced to release his victim, 
which was taken into the boat quite senseless from 
exhaustion and suffocation, and was with difficulty 
brought to itself again. Captain, on the other 
hand, swam in triumph to the shore, amid the 
plaudits of the spectators, who shared, in sym- 
pathy at least, his well-earned honours of revenge. 
More remarkable than the sagacity in carrying 
out the desire for revenge displayed by the New- 
foundland dog in the above case, is that which the 
following narrative illustrates. A gentleman of 
wealth and position in London had, some years 
ago, a country-house and farm about sixty miles 
from the metropolis, At this country residence 
he kept a number of dogs, and amongst them a 
very 1 mastiff and a Scotch terrier ; and at the 
close of one of his summer residences in the 
country, he resolved to bring this terrier with him 
to London for the winter season, There being no 
railway to that particular part of the country, the 
dog travelled with the servants in a post-carriage, 
and on his arrival at the town-house was brought 
out to the stable, where a large Newfoundland 
was kept as a watch-dog. This latter individual 
looked with anything but pleasure on the arrival 
of the little intruder from the country ; and conse- 
quently the Scotch terrier had not been very long 
in his new home when this canine master of the 
stable attacked him, and, in the language of human 
beings, gave him a sound thrashing. The little 
could, of course, never hope by himself to 


chastise his host for this inhospitable welcome, 
but he determined that by some cy chas- 
tisement should come. hevaatiadin ter lay very 
quiet that night in a remote corner of the stable, 
but when morning had fully shone forth, he was 
nowhere to be found. Search was made for him, 
as the phrase says, high and low, but without 
success ; and the conclusion reluctantly arrived at 
was, been stolen, the morn- 
ing after his disappearance, however, he again 
shewed himself ro London, but this > not 
alone ; for, to the amazement of every one, he 
entered the stable attended by the big mastiff 
from Kent. This great brute had no sooner 
arrived than he flew at the Newfoundland dog, 
who had so badly treated his little terrier friend, 
and a severe contest ensued, which the little terrier 
himself, seated at a short distance, viewed with the 
utmost dignity and satisfaction, The result of the 
battle was, that the mastiff came off the conqueror, 
and gave his opponent a tremendous beating. 
When he had quite satisfied himself as to the 
result, this great avenger from Kent scarcely 
waited to receive the recognition of his master, 
who had been sent for immediately on the dog’s 
arrival, but at once marched out of the stable, to 
the door of which the little terrier accompanied 
him, and was seen no more. Some few days after- 
wards, however, the gentleman received a letter 
from his steward in the country informing him 
of the sudden appearance of the terrier there, and 
his as sudden disappearance along with the large 
mastiff ; and stating that the latter had remained 
away three or four days, during which they had 
searched in vain for him, but had just then re- 
turned home again. It then, of course, became 
quite clear that the little dog, finding himself 
unable to punish the town bully, thought 
of his ‘big brother’ in the country, had travelled 
over the sixty miles which separated them, in 
order to gain his assistance, and had recounted to 
him his grievance; it was plain also that the 
mastiff had consented to come and avenge his old 
friend, had travelled with him to London, and 
having fulfilled his promise, had returned home, 
leaving the little fellow free fromm annoyance for 
gee 

e following well-known story is a strong 
example of the great intelligence which may be 
developed in a dog by careful training. .A fashion- 
ably dressed English gentleman was one day cross- 
ing one of the bridges over the Seine at Paris, when 
he felt something knock against his legs, and look- 
ing down, he found that a small mgs dog had 
rubbed against him, and covered his boots with 
mud, He was, of course, much annoyed, and 
execrated the little brute pretty freely ; but when 
he got to the other side of the bridge, he had 
the boots cleaned at a stand for the p " 
and thought no more about the matter. Sone 
days after this occurrence, however, he had occa- 
sion again to cross that bridge, and the same little 
incident occurred. Thinking this somewhat odd, 
he resolved to watch where the little dog went 
to; and leaning against the side of the bridge, he 
followed with his eye the movements of his dirty 
little friend. He saw him rub against the feet of 
one gentleman after another, till he had exhausted 
all the mud off his once white skin, then rush off 
down the bank of the river, and there roll himself 
in the mud collected at the side. Having thus got 
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a new supply of dirt, the little animal ran up to 
the bridge again, and proceeded to transfer it to the 
boots of the passers-by, as before. Having watched 
his movements for some time, the gentleman noticed 
that on one occasion, instead of running down to 
the river, he went off to the proprietor of the 
stand for cleaning boots, at the other end of the 
bridge, who received him very cordially. The 
truth then for the first time dawned on him, that 
the little animal belonged to the man who cleaned 
the boots, and was trained by him to perform these 
mischievous deeds, for the purpose of bringing in 
custom. Being very fond of dogs, the Englishman 
resolved to purchase this clever little fellow, and 
bring him back to England with him. When, how- 
ever, he went to the dog’s master, that person at 
first denied any connection with him, and only 
admitted the ownership when he was perfectly 
satisfied that his interrogator had no connection 
with the police. For some time also he refused 
to part with the little poodle, saying that no 
money could pay him for the loss of his dog, 
who really made his living for him. Tempted, 
however, by a very high price, he at last con- 
sented to sell the dog; and the gentleman, a 
few days afterwards, brought him over to Eng- 
land, travelling vid Boulogne to Folkstone. His 
residence in England was some thirty or forty 
miles from Folkstone, and to this place he 
brought his little purchase. He had not been 
many days in his new home, however, when the 
little French poodle suddenl en Search 
was made for him everywhere, but to no effect. 
His new master offered a reward for him, but with 
the same result ; and he had at last made up his 
mind that the little fellow had been either poisoned 
or stolen, when one morning, about six weeks 
after his mysterious disappearance, the gentleman 
received a letter from a friend in Paris telling him 
that his dog was back again there, and at his old 
trade of soiling boots in the interest of his former 
master. The little fellow not liking the dullness 
of a country life, had resolved to return to his 
former home, and had made his way to Folkstone ; 
there, as the gentleman afterwards ascertained, he 
had got on board a steamer going to Boulogne, and 
from Boulogne had found his way back to Paris. 
Of the foregoing three stories, the first two are 
mepond even more remarkable than the last. The 
t (except as to the dog’s finding its way back to 
Paris) illustrates only the possibility of developing 
in a dog, by the training of its natural intelligence, 
an almost human ingenuity. But it is by instilling 
into the dog the intelligence of a higher being that 
this skill is engendered. The spring of the intel- 
ligence is in the trainer, and it is to attain an object 
which the higher being, arid not the lower, has in 
view. But in the first two cases, the whole process 
is the dog’s: the object to be secured, namely, 
revenge, is what the dog himself seeks, and the 
means by which that object is to be attained are 
devised and carried out by the instinct of the dog. 
That a dog should harbour revenge is, of course, 
not a very wonderful fact ; but there is a calm re- 
flection and a cool calculation displayed in the first 
two cases above given, which make them some- 
what peculiar. If what we call instinct in these 
animals embraces powers so very like reason; if 
they are swayed by the same passions and affec- 
tions which move us, and they are able to com- 
municate to their fellows the feelings which 


stir them, and the external circumstances which 
bring those feelings into play, the border-line 
between man’s mental territory and theirs be- 
comes a little bit indefinite. 


MEMORIES. 


When the gray twilight softly spreads 
Her robe o’er earth and sky ; 

When the far mountains’ shaggy heads 
Are lost to human eye ; 


When the tired bird at eve hath sought 
Sleep in the tuneless bower ; 

When the last bee wings homeward, fraught 
With forage from the flower ; 


When the dark pinewood dimly shews 
Its deepening tints of green ; 

When in the west with crimson glows 
The sunset’s closing seene— ~ 


I watch thaglimmering shadows kiss 
The threshold of the night, 

And o’er my heart a soothing bliss 
Falls in the waning light ; 


And grosser thoughts that sternly cling 
To Life’s dull sober day, 

Leave me, as swallows on the wing 
Flit from our sight away. 


And soft as ripple on the lake, 
Within my bosom rise 

Half-whispered yearnings, that awake 
A thousand memories— 


Sweet memories, that only come 
To woo my waking dreams, 

When twilight shrouds the woodlands dumb, 
And slumbers on the streams— 


Of faces that I loved of yore, 
And songs the loved ones sang, 

And children’s voices—heard no more— 
That through the greenwood rang. 


O spirit treasures, ye are mine, 
And to my heart belong, 
Yet linger not till I repine, 
Or sing a sadder song ; 


But leave me while I still have power 
To catch the sunny glow 

Wafted from Memory’s blissful bower— 
The shrine of Long Ago. 
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